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A GLIMPSE OF NEGRO 
HISTORY 


By Dorotny B. Porter, Howard University Library 


HE annual celebration of Negro History Week began in 

1926 when the founder, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, eminent 

historian and educator, felt that such a celebration would 
arouse in all of us a keener appreciation of the contribution our 
people have made to civilization. Therefore, during this week 
throughout our land, the history-conscious among us seek out those 
facts which will give them a comprehensive understanding of the 
past and the present of the Negro people. 

At the risk of unpopularity, I suggest that it would be a very 
fine thing, if one morning, at school assembly, your principal, Mrs. 
Walker, would announce that she and her faculty had decided the 
pupils of Banneker Junior High School should help with the prepa- 
ration of a gigantic book entitled Adventures in Negro History and 
that each one of you would be expected to write an essay on a dif- 
ferent topic for it. I know that each of you would ask—How can 
each one of us find a different subject on which to write? What or 
whom shall I write about? Where shall I find the information I 
need? To ease your minds let me say—The field of Negro history 
is so vast and there are so many exciting books to enlighten you that 
should you begin this adventurous voyage on the sea of Negro his- 
tory, it is quite possible that it would never end. 

Let us devote the next few minutes to talking about the kinds of 
books which would aid us in this project. Probably no one in this 
school would decide to write about Benjamin Banneker. You know 
a great deal about him already. That he was a very learned man, 
an astronomer, that he helped to survey the present site of the District 
of Columbia and that he is supposed to have made the first clock in 
this country are well-known facts about Banneker. How many of 
you, however, have examined or seen one of the many almanacs 
which he compiled and printed in the states of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Virginia between the years 1792 and 1797? 
Do you know that like other almanacs of the day, they contained 
calculations showing the different aspects of the planets, a table of 
motions of the sun and moon with their risings and settings, and 
that in these little books are to be found medical prescriptions, in- 
teresting extracts from books and newspapers, as well as much 
literary and historical information? 

Do you know that the first book, of which we have a record, that 
was written by a colored man in this country was a tale of adventure? 
The author was named Briton Hammon. The title of his book 
would especially interest the boys. May I give the title of this small 
book, published in Boston in 1760, a few years before the Revolu- 


tionary War? The title is long and very different from the titles of 
(Continued on page 164) 
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HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


ance Co., Inc., was chartered 

on the 25th day of February, 
1893—a year of serious depression 
—by the Circuit Court of the City 
of Richmond, Virginia, under the 
title of Southern Aid and Insur- 
ance Company, but in later years 
the company for reasons then 
deemed proper, changed its title to 
Southern Aid Society of Va., Inc. 
However, despite the use of the 
word ‘‘Society’’ as a part of its 
name and its usual implications, 
this company never operated as a 
Society or Brotherhood, or conduct- 
ed its business on a lodge system. 
It always has been operated as a 
stock insurance company. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1950 this company had the 
State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia to change its title to its 
present name—Southern Aid Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 

Purposes: Here it seems timely 
to record the fact that during the 
formative period of race insurance 
companies, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them were headed by a 
minister of a large congregation. 
This action was motivated by two 


S OUTHERN Aid Life Insur- 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING, RIGHT: JAMES T. 
CARTER, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL 


OF VIRGINIA 


By W. A. Jorpan, Richmond, Virginia 


evident reasons or conditions. This 
is to say, first, that in those days 
ministers were the best known and 
most influential men among race 
people in any community, and the 
second reason was that during times 
of distress brought on by illness or 
death in the families of the mem- 
bers of the various congregations, 
the churches were the first places 
in which the people sought practi- 
cal relief, as well as spiritual uplift. 
Therefore, the promoters and or- 
ganizers of these companies sought 
and received full cooperation from 
some outstanding ministers to head 
their respective companies. How- 
ever, in later years such ministers, 
in view of the growth of the busi- 
ness of these companies, and the 
need for full time officers in charge 
of the direction of them, gradually 
retired from service with them. 
In addition to lifting from the 
various churches during times of 
distress the heavy burdens above 
indicated, these companies broad- 
ened their scope by providing safe 
and prompt relief to the general 
public, and through their successful 
operations eliminated a situation 


which afterwards made it appear as 
a disgrace for any person to seek 
relief from a church or other 
sources, in times of distress brought 
on by illness, accident or death. 
For this company the names and 
memories of its promoters, all of 
whom have been claimed by death, 
will ever be kept green because of 
their foresight, many sacrifices and 
leadership ability. They were :— 
Dr. Z. D. Lewis, pastor of the his- 
toric Second Baptist Church of 
Richmond, Va., R. Louis Brown, 
William G. Carter, Charles John- 
son, Jr., W. A. Payne, John E. Tay- 
lor, W. R. Coutts, Armstead Wash- 
ington and W. E. Baker. 
Capitalization and Scope of Op- 
erations of the Company: — The 
original charter of this company 
provided for a maximum capital of 


$5,000, and while that sum under 


present day insurance operations 
would appear insignificant, yet in 
those days it was considered a great 
sum. Through the years this com- 
pany has gradually increased its 
capital stock until its present status 
is—$300,000 actually paid in. The 
provisions granted in the original 
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charter gave the company the right 
to carry on a Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation and weekly benefits to sick 
members. Under various amend- 
ments secured to its original char- 
ter, this company is now authorized 
to write all types of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance, as well as sick and 
Accident Insurance and Hospitali- 
zation and Surgical Insurance. 
Accomplishments and Present 
Financial Status: —During this 
company’s first year of operation it 
did a gréss business of $7,000. 


During 1952 it did a business in ex- 
cess of One Million dollars; its as- 
sets at this time are approaching 
Three Million dollars, and insur- 
ance in force is over Eleven Million 
dollars. Among its assets are num- 
bered the highest types of Federal, 
State and Municipal bonds, Public 
Utility and Industrial bonds, Cum- 
ulative Preferred Stock, and first 
mortgages on homes and other 
properties and real estate—all to- 
gether in excess of 21% Million dol- 
lars. During the period of its op- 
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erations this company has met all 
of the exacting legal and other re- 
quirements imposed upon insurance 
companies, including the very bur- 
densome costs to acquire business. 
It pays freely and promptly all 
legitimate claims, heavy taxation, 
agency expenses and commissions 
and incentives, upkeep of its prop- 
erties and volunteered pensions to 
its retired, aged employees. 
Claims paid to policyholders dur- 
ing the period of its operation have 
exceeded $11,000,000. Thus it 
should be readily grasped by the 
reader that this company’s opera- 
tions have been most exemplary 
and frugal, as is attested by the 
following comment recorded by the 
Insurance Department’s examiners 
during the last rigid examination 
of its records, investments and 
business in general (April 1950) : 


‘‘Treatment of Policyholders: 
—A review of the paid claims, 
Endowments and Cash Surren- 
der Values indicates that the 
company is prompt and fair in 
its treatment of claimants. Death 
claims are paid promptly upon 
proper proof of death. Surrender 
values are granted to include the 
proportionate part of years to the 
last anniversary date and Endow- 
ments are paid promptly upon 
maturity.’’ 


Employees of the company are 
given first consideration in making 
promotions and they are likewise 
encouraged to buy stock and be- 
come part-owners of the company ; 
in fact many of the older employees 
have been stockholders through the 
years. 

Field of Operation and Present 
Officers:—While this company is 
the oldest existing Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Company owned 
and operated by race people in this 
country, yet it has thus far limited 
its territory to the State of Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 
This fact heightens its tremendous 
service to its policyholders and the 
race and its present superior finan- 
cial status. 

The present Officers and Direc- 
tors are: Jas. T. Carter, President 
and General Counsel, B. A. Cephas, 
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Vice President, Dr. J. M. Newman, 
Vice President, W. A. Jordan, Sec- 
retary-Manager, J. E. Hall, Jr., 
Assistant Seeretary-Manager, Chas. 
N. Jackson, Treasurer, W. R. Allen, 
S. H. Bell, H. H. Southall, Mrs. 
Marian J. Miles, T. J. Roberts and 
Sumner G. Madden. 


COVER 


Shown on the cover are James C. 
Evans, current Civilian Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense, Judge 
William H. Hastie, who held a 
similar War-Defense position dur- 
ing World War II, and Dr. Em- 
mett J. Scott, Civilian Assistant to 
the Secretary of War in World 
War I. They were photographed 
at ceremonies honoring Atty. Wil- 
liam L. Houston December 19, 1952 
in Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Washington 25, D. C. 
January 30, 1953 

Mr, Albert N. D. Brooks 
Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Already we have indicated ap- 
preciation for the treatment of 
military affairs in the January 
issue of the BULLETIN. 

We are now responding to your 
request for additional items but 
passing over any personal reserva- 
tions to furnish the enclosed photo- 
graph. It may have some value in 
your archives in view of the long 
sequence of developments, largely 
favorable, since Dr. Emmett J. 
Scott was named as Civilian Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of War in 
World War I. 

It may be pertinent to note that 
while you were my top sergeant, 
I had an early apprenticeship with 
Dr. Scott through Dr. Alain Locke. 
This continues even until today. 
Again I came to the Department as 
Judge Hastie was leaving. What 
he accomplished as regards World 
War II is well known. 

Apprenticeship here provided 
background for my appointment as 
the first to serve as Civilian Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of Defense 
when unification was effected. 


Through authors writing for the 
Association and otherwise, treatises 
and volumes began to appear cover- 
ing some aspects of developments 
toward the full utilization of indi- 
viduals in uniform as individuals. 
The enclosed photograph,.if it finds 
a place in your archives, may pro- 
vide an item relevant to your rec- 
ord as it begins to take more tangi- 
ble form in publication and in ac- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs C. EVANS 
Civilian Assistant 


Associated Publish- 
ers Choose Board 
of Directors 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Decem- 
ber 16—Meeting in official session 
here today, the stockholders of 
The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
selected as the five members of its 
Board of Directors Arnett G. 
Lindsey of Washington, Captain 
Louis Mehlinger of Washington, 
Principal F. D. Moon of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, Dr. H. 
Councill Trenholm .of Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, and Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley of Wilberforce, Ohio. 

The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
was founded by the late Carter G. 
Woodson as a corporation to pub- 
lish and to sell significant books, 
documents, and pictures relating 
to the Negro. Dr. Woodson willed 
his majority stock in The Asso- 
ciated Publishers to the Association 
for The Study of Negro Life and 
History. The four elected officers 
of the Association were designated 
in October 1951 and reaffirmed in 
June, 1952) to represent the Asso- 
ciation in any meetings of the 
stockholders of Associated Pub- 
lishers. 

At the subsequent meeting of 
the Board of Directors held here 


‘today, Dr. H. Councill Trenholm 


was chosen as President, Principal 
F. D. Moon as Vice President, Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley as Secretary 
and Captain Louis Mehlinger as 
Treasurer. Captain Mehlinger was 
authorized to continue as executive- 
manager for the corporation. 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Wasuineton 25, D. C. 
9 January 1953 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Banneker Junior High School 
Euclid between Georgia and 

Sherman Avenues, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

We appreciate the attention 
given in the January 1953 issue 
of Tae Necro History BULLETIN 
to the progress of our program for 
assuring equality of treatment 
and opportunity in the Armed 
Services. 

In our discussions with Dr. 
Woodson many years ago, he 
placed emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of having the Association 
chart the course of evidence bear- 
ing upon the participation of the 
Negro citizen in the Armed Serv- 
ices. We feel that some of these 
developments have been far more 
significant than anticipated at that 
time, and I am sure it is gratify- 
ing for our men in uniform to note 
how you and the members of your 
staff continue to give attention to 
their achievements. 

It is to be hoped that through 
Lt. Colonel David A. Lane, who is 
a member of your Editorial Board, 
it will be possible to record for 
members of the Association, and for 
history, some of the educational 
programs which have paved the 
way for integration and other post- 
war developments. 

Your continuing interest is ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, | 
James C. Evans 
Civilian Assistant 
ec: Lt. Colonel David A. Lane, 
OSD 
Room 2613 
Gravelly Point 
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PERSON TO 
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HISTORY QUILT CLUB PREPARES UNIQUE 
DISPLAY 


MEMBERS OF HISTORY QUILT CLUB SHOWN ABOVE ARE APPLIQUEING SHAPED PIECES OF VELVET, SILK, LACE, 
AS WELL AS STURDIER COTTONS ONTO BACKGROUND OF QUILT DEPICTING FREDERICK DOUGLASS, GREATEST 
NEGRO STATESMAN. LATER, EMBROIDERY WILL FILL IN DETAILS. BEHIND QUILTERS IS PRIZE-WINNING “HAR- 
RIET TUBMAN”, SHOWING THE GREAT HEROINE OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN HER UNIFORM AS SCOUT 
FOR THE UNION ARMY. NORTH STAR GUIDED HER WHEN SHE RESCUED SLAVES FROM THE SOUTH, AND THE 
OWL IN LOWER LEFT CORNER OF QUILT SYMBOLIZES NIGHT. MRS. TUBMAN USED OWL’S CRY AS SIGNAL TO 
THE SLAVES. DESIGNER IRVIN DRAWS PORTRAITS OF INDIVIDUALS FROM CONTEMPORARY PHOTOGRAPHS; 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL BE SHOWN IN LOWER RIGHT CORNER OF DOUGLASS QUILT (ABOVE FLAG) AND 
DOUGLASS’ WIFE IN LOWER LEFT. QUILTERS (L. TO R.) ARE: MISS FLORENCE SHANDELING, MR. IRVIN, MMES. 
MARTHA JOHNSON, BERNICE VISSMAN, BIRDIE SMITH, MARGARET FUSLIER, AND DAUGHTER, BILLIE JO. 
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In 1949 when Benjamin Irvin 
first began assisting the people of 
Marin City, Calif., to celebrate Na- 
tional Negro History Week, the 
question women most frequently 
put to him was, ‘‘I’m not artistic, 
but what can I do to help?’’ They 


would point to the illustrated dis-. 


play he was constructing. Mr. Ir- 
vin, trained in architecture and 
mural painting, discovered that 
many of the women claiming to be 
unartistic were turning out quilts 
in their spare time, traditional in 
design, but full of exciting color 
and exquisite craftsmanship. 


Mr. Irvin resolved to put their 
talents to work, and thus was born 
the History Quilt Club, a unique 
interracial organization. Choosing 
Harriet Tubman, one of the great 
figures of Negro History as sub- 
ject, Mr. Irvin made a full-scale de- 
sign, and the ladies cut out and 
appliqued cloth pieces onto a back- 
ground, adding embroidery for de- 
tails, then quilted the entire work. 
This species process was worked out 
on a trial and error basis in the 
quilters’ first endeavor. ‘‘ Working 
out the design and putting the dif- 
ferent parts together,’’ says Mrs. 
Margaret Fuslier, ‘‘taught me so 
much about colors and patterns. I 
had done plenty of sewing before, 
but I didn’t know anything about 
quilting. Now I feel I could do one 
by myself.’’ The group was so 
painstaking in their efforts they 
won second prize at the California 
State Fair last year. 


The quilt of Harriet Tubman was 
the center of attraction at the Ne- 
gro History Week exhibit a year 
ago and has been displayed at other 
affairs about the San Francisco re- 
gion. The second quilt, a much 
more intricate work, will depict 
Frederick Douglass, greatest of Ne- 
gro American statesmen, showing 
him as a young man making his 
first public address before an anti- 
slavery convention in 1841. De- 
signer Irvin has made costumes and 
architecture authentic and drawn 
faces from contemporary photo- 
graphs and prints. Future plans 
eall for a series which will honor 
Negro heroes from ancient Egypt’s 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton to the present 


Family Interest in History Quilt 


DAUGHTER BILLIE JO IS NOT SURE MOTHER MARGARET FUSLIER IS GOING 
TO GET THE PROPER PIN FOR FASTENING CLOTH TO QUILT BACKING, 


day’s Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

The women had different reasons 
for joining the group. Mrs. Mar- 
than Johnson, one of the more ex- 
pert sewers and the first to join in 
with Mr. Irvin’s project, admits, 
‘“‘This is much more interesting 
than quilting at home all alone, do- 
ing the same little patterns over 
and over again,’’ while Mrs. Ber- 
nice Vissman claims, ‘‘It’s amazing 
how close you get to the quilts when 
you work on them. I scarcely knew 
anything about Harriet Tubman 
before, but now we all call her ‘Sis- 
ter Harriet,’ and she’s a friend.’’ 
Mrs. Birdie Smith adds, ‘‘When 
we’re quilting, I like to let my 
thoughts run back over the years 


_to other quilting bees I’ve known. 


We talk about Harriet Tubman and 
Frederick Douglass, too, and that’s 
the way you really get to know 
about our history.’’ But all agree 
there is lots of fun to an old-fash- 
ioned quilting bee brought up to 
date, and find a challenge in the ex- 
actitude and tricky needlework de- 
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manded. 

Even the husbands of the quilt- 
ers joined in the project by invit- 
ing in friends and cooking a fancy 
dinner to raise money for materials. 
The group has also had printed 
full-color greeting and postcards of 
the prize-winning quilt, ‘‘ Harriet 
Tubman,’’ which they sell when 
the quilt is on display to help de- 
fray expenses. Materials for one 
quilt cost from $30 on up, and a 
quilt takes about four months to 
complete. Quilters treasure their 
work so, they will not be considered 
for sale. 


TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 
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Firestone 
Scholarships 


A scholarship award program 
for sons and daughters of em- 
ployees of The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company throughout the 
United States was announced to- 
day by Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
Chairman of the Firestone Com- 
pany. 

Each scholarship award will pay 
the cost of full tuition, fees and 
books and will offer a contribution 
to living expenses. Fifteen Fire- 
stone Scholarships will be awarded 
each year to high school graduates 
so that, after the first four years, 
the program will be financing the 
college education of 60 students 
annually. 

Winners of Firestone Scholar- 
ships may attend any accredited 
college or university and will be 
given financial aid until they re- 
ceive a college degree, providing 
they maintain a satisfactory rec- 
ord. 

To be eligible for a Firestone 
Scholarship, a student must be in 
the upper half of his class and be 
the son or daughter of a Firestone 
employee who, as of June 1, 1953, 
has completed five years of service 
for the Company, or whose parent 
had more than five years of service 
with the Company at the time of 
death or retirement. 

A Firestone Scholarship Com- 
mittee will be appointed outside of 
the Firestone organization to re- 
view and pass on all applications. 

In a booklet explaining the 
scholarship program, Mr. Firestone 
stated : 

“In the interest of providing 
financial assistance to worthy sons 
and daughters of Firestone em- 
Ployees who seek a college educa- 
tion, a scholarship fund has been 
set up by The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

‘‘The annual income from this 
fund will provide enough money to 
pay for full tuition, academic fees, 
textbooks, and a substantial part 
of the living costs of 15 new stu- 
dents each year. After four years 
the fund will be providing support 


for 60 students annually. 

‘‘It is the sincere desire of the 
management of the Firestone Com- 
pany that this scholarship pro- 
gram will make it possible for the 
children of many of our employees, 
who ordinarily could not afford a 
college education, to benefit from 
advanced educational opportuni- 
ties. 

‘*We hope that those students 
who obtain a college education be- 
cause of the Firestone Scholarship 
Program will be able to make sig- 
nificant economic and social con- 
tributions to their families, their 
communities, and their country.’’ 

Scholarships will be allocated to 
various sections of the country on 
the basis of proportionate Fire- 
stone employment, thereby assur- 
ing that children of all employees 
will have equal opportunity to win 
one of the college education schol- 
arships regardless of where they 
may live. Only sons and daughters 
of those employees whose average 
base pay does not exceed $625 per 
month will be considered for Fire- 
stone Scholarship awards. 

Deadline for all applications has 
been established as April 1. An- 
nouncement of the names of the 
15 winners of the 1953 Firestone 
Scholarship awards is scheduled 
for early June. 

Complete information on the 
Firestone Scholarship Program, 
and application forms now are 
available at all Firestone plants 
and through all Firestone district 
sales offices. 

Dr. H. E. Simmons, President 
emeritus of the University of Ak- 
ron, assisted in the development of 
the Firestone Scholarship Pro- 
gram. In May of last year, he was 
retained by the Firestone Company 
to make a study of educational as- 
sistance programs. 

The results of this study, and 
consultations with officials of rep- 
resentative universities and educa- 
tional foundations, were combined 
to make the Firestone Scholarship 
Program one of the most helpful 
yet established. Details of admin- 
istration of the program also were 
worked out during the eight- 
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month study. 

Dr. Simmons will serve as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Firestone 
Scholarship Committee. 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


(A Co-Educational Institution ) 
Schools of: 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


And a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
* * * 


Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 
the Army and Air Force 

For Catalogue or information, Address, 
Dr. F. D. Bluford, 

President, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1953 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
Charles H. Wesley, President 
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THE REAL BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


By Wiuu1am B. Sertize, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER IV 


BENJAMIN BANNEKER’S OUTLOOK 
on LIFE 


Benjamin Banneker never mar- 
ried. Farm duties and his ‘‘un- 
bounded desire to become acquaint- 
ed with the secrets of nature’’ would 


allow him no loop-hole for love 


making even if there did happen 
to be some ‘‘eligible’’ spinsters in 
the neighborhood. His romance 
was an enduring and inimitable 
thirstfor knowledge, not for a mate. 
And too, back of it all, probably 
deep rooted prejudices swayed him 
into the belief that women were 
like his almanacs—they change 
every year. But why should he 
marry anyway? He was a com- 
plete man and therefore capable of 
looking after himself. Being the 
type of man he was, one can see 
that any voyage upon the sea of 
matrimony would, no doubt, have 
turned out none too pleasantly. 
Nothing displeases a woman more 
than a self-contained, austere man. 
His pride repells her, and his dig- 
nity awes her. His preoccupations 
keep her aloof. She feels herself of 
less value and neglected for specu- 
lative curiosities, hobbies, or gen- 
eral interests. The ‘‘priest’’ char- 
acter in Banneker would have been 
incompatable to the kind of hus- 
band-wife companionship necessary 
for marital success. A woman re- 
quired of a man pleasantness, tact, 
charm, ease, gentleness, and last 
but not least, expressed love, and 
attention. 


Though Banneker was not a mem- 
ber of any church and professed 
no religion in the strict sense, he 
lived the life of a devout christian, 
and held the highest regard for 
those who were truly pious. His 
religion was democracy. Human- 


ity was his constituency. He stood 
for the lowly against the powerful. 
He possessed that tenderness of 
heart that goes with true manli- 
ness, and was a true friend and 
champion of his helpless and op- 
pressed slave brothers. 

He loved the doctrines and mode 
of worship of The Society of 
Friends or Quakers, however, and 
attended their religious meetings at 
Elkridge Landing where he spent 
many a memorable hour. Picture 
him in his middle sixties, on a 
Sunday morning, attending one of 
these meetings. He is sitting in his 
usual place, in a seat nearest the 
door, leaning upon his long staff 
which he constantly carried during 
the last years of his life. His head 
is ‘‘covered with a thick suit of 
white hair which (gives) him a 
venerable and dignified appear- 
ance. His color, though not black, 
is decidedly dark. His dress is uni- 
formly of super-fine drab broad 
cloth, made in the old style of a 
plain coat with straight collar and 
long waist coat. Nearby is his broad 
brimmed beaver hat. In size and 
personal appearance he is an al- 
most perfect likeness of Benjamin 
Franklin—stout and of medium 
height. 

According to our own standards 
of beauty, Banneker could hardly 
have been considered a handsome 
man, but one whose deficiencies in 
pulchritude were quite obscured by 
his intellect, native dignity, his 
piousness, and his benign manner. 


_ He was the soul of gentleness. A 


contemporary tells us that his 
‘“manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman: kind, generous, hospit- 
able, humane, dignified and pleas- 
ing.’’ He was ‘‘abounding in in- 
formation on all the various sub- 
jects, and incidents of the day,’’ he 
was ‘‘very modest and unassum- 


ing.”’ 

A sketch written in November 
1852 by Charles W. Dorsey, one 
time clerk in the store of Ellicott 
and Company, furnishes additional 
material for this portrait of Ban- 
neker 

“‘In the year 1800, I commenced 
my engagements in the store of 
Ellicott’s Mills, where my first ac- 
quaintance with Benjamin Ban- 
neker began. He often came to the 
store to purchase articles for his 
own use; and after hearing him 
converse, I was always anxious to 
wait upon him. After making his 
purchases, he usually went to the 
part of the store where George 
Ellicott, was in the habit of sitting, 
to converse with him about the af- 
fairs of our government and other 
matters. He was very precise in 
conversation and exhibited deep 
reflection. His deportment, when- 
ever I saw him, appeared to be up- 
right and correct, and- he seemed 
to be acquainted with everything 
that was passing in the country. 

**T recollect to have seen his 
Almanacs in my father’s house, 
and believe they were the only ones 
used in the neighborhood at the 
time. He was a large man inclined 
to be fleshy, and was far advanced 
in age when I saw him. . . He was 
fond of, and well qualified to work 
out abtruse questions in arithmetic. 
I remember, he brought to the store 
one which he had composed him- 
self, and presented to George El- 
licott for solution. I had a copy 
which I have since lost; but the 
character and deportment of this 
man being so wholly different from 
one of his color, his question made 
so deep an impression on my mind 
I have a perfect recollection of it, 
except two lines which do not alter 
the sense: 

A Copper and Vintner sat down for a 
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talk 

Both were so groggy, that neither could 
walk. 

Says Copper to Vintner, ‘I’m the first of 
my trade, 

There’s no kind of vessel, but what I 
have made, 

And of any shape, Sir,—just what you 
will 

And of any size, Sir,—from a ton to a 
gill!’’ 

‘¢Then,’’ says the Vintner, ‘‘ You’re the 
man for me, 

Make me a vessel, if we can agree. 

The top and bottom diameter define, 

To bear the proportion as fifteen to nine; 

Thirty-five inches are just what I crave, 

No more and no less in the depth, will 
I have; 

Just thirty-nine gallons this vessel must 
hold,— 

Then I will reward you with silver or 
gold,— 

Give me your promise my honest old 
friend?’’ 

*‘T’ll make it tomorrow, that you may 


depend! 

So the next day the Cooper his work to 
discharge 

Soon made a vessel, but made it too 
large ;— 

He took out some staves, which made it 
too small, 

And then cursed the vessel, the Vintner 
and all. 

He beat his breast, ‘‘ By the Powers! ’’— 
he swore, 

He never would work at his trade any 
more. 

Now my worthy friend, find out, if you 
ean, 

The vessel’s dimensions and comfort the 
man!’? 


It has been found that such a 
vessel required a larger diameter 
of 27.746 inches and a smaller one 
of 14.8416 inches. 


It is remarkable how little of the 
world Banneker ever felt a desire 
to see. He went to Washington 
once, there is an unauthoritative 
story of his going to Philadelphia, 
but aside from that he spent all of 
his life in and around Baltimore. 
In fact, in his old days, he seldom 
left his cabin, and lived the life of 
an almost recluse. He greatly en- 
joyed the visits of those who came 
to see him, however, and not a few 
came to visit, all anxious to see and 
converse with this remarkable Ne- 
gro about whom they had heard so 
much. Often he would be so occu- 
pied in his work at his table that 
the guests would get close enough 
to touch him without his perceiving 
their being even in the cabin—so 
deep would be his concentration. 
In ‘‘Memoirs of Susanna Mason’’ 


by her daughter, the author tells 
of her mother’s visit to Banneker’s 
cottage 

‘‘We found the venerable star- 
gazer under a wide-spreading pear 
tree, laden with delicious fruit; he 
came forward to meet us, and bade 
us welcome to his lowly dwelling. 
It was built of logs, one story in 
height, and surrounded by an or- 
chard. In one corner of the room 
was‘suspended a clock of his own 
construction, which was a true 
herald of departing hours. 


‘He took down from a shelf a 
little book, wherein he registered 
the names of those, by whose visits 
he felt particularly honored, and 
recorded my mother’s name upon 
the list; he then diffidently, but 
very respectfully requested her ac- 
ceptance of one of his Almanacs in 
manuscript.”’ 


Within a few days Susanna Ma- 
son sent him a poetical letter as a 
token of her appreciation for his 
gift. Subsequently a copy of this 
letter appeared in a few of the 
newspapers of that day. It is as 
follows : 


**An Address to Benjamin Ban- 
neker, an African Astroner who 
presented the Author with a Manu- 
script Almanac in 1796. 


Transmitted on the wings of Fame 
Thine el eclat sounding with thy name, 
Well pleased, I heard, cre’it was my lot 
To see thee in thy humble cot. 

That genius smiled upon thy birth, 
And application call it forth 

That time and tide thou could’st presage 
And transverse the Celestial stage, 
Where shining globes their circles run, 
In swift rotation round the sun; 
Could’st tell how the planets in their way 
From order ne’er were known to stray 
Sun, moon and stars, when they will rise, 
When sink below the upper skies; 

When an eclipse shall veil their light 
And hide their splendor from our sight. 


Some men whom private walks pursue 
Whom fame ne’er ushered into view. 
May run thheir race, and few observe 
To left or right if they should swerve, 
Beyond their lives a single year— 
But thou, a man exalted high, 
Conspicuous in the world’s keen eye, 
On record now, thy name’s enrolled 
And future Age will be told,— 
There lived a man named Banneker, 
An African Astronomer!— 

Thou need’st to have a special care, 
Thy conduct with thy talents square, 
That no contaminating vice, 

Obscure thy lustre in our eyes.’’ 
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Some time later Banneker sent 
Susanna Mason a letter: 


August 26, 1797 
Dear Female Friend: 

I have thought of you every day 
since I saw you last, and of my 
promise in respect of composing 
some verse for your amusement, 
but I am very much indisposed, 
and have been ever since that time. 
I have a constant pain in my head, 
a palpitation of my flesh, and may 
I say I am attended with a com- 
plication of disorders at this pres- 
ent writing, so that I cannot with 
any pleasure or delight gratify 
your curiosity in that particular, 
at this present time, yet I say my 
will is so good to oblige you, if I 
had it in my power, because you 
gave me good advice, and edifying 
language, in that piece of poetry 
which you were pleased to present 
unto me, and I can but love and 
thank you for the same; and if 
ever it should be in my power to 
be serviceable to you in any mea- 
sure, your reasonable requests shall 
be armed with obedience of, 

Your sincere friend and well- 
wishes, 

BENJMIN BANNEKER 


Mrs. Susanna Mason 

N. B. The above is mean writ- 
ing done with trembling hands. 

B. B. 

The most outstanding feature of 
Banneker’s 1793 almanac was his 
universal peace, and his proposed 
plan for a peace office for the 
United States. Banneker thought 
that such an office would help im- 
mensely in bringing about world 
peace, for at the very instant that 
his almanac was published there 
‘existed wars between the United 
States and the American Indians, 
between the British nation and 
Tuppoo Saib, between the planters 
of St. Domingo and their African 
slaves and between the French na- 
tion and the Emperor of Ger- 


‘* A PLAN OF PEACE-OFFICE FOR THE 
UnitTep STATES 


‘‘ Among the many defects which 
have been pointed out in the fed- 
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eral constitution by its anti-federal 
enemies, it is much to be lamented 
that no person has taken notice of 
its total silence upon the subject 
of an office of the utmost impor- 
tance to the United States, that is, 
an office for promoting and pre- 
serving perpetual peace in our 
country. 

**It is to be hoped that no ob- 
jection will be made to the estab- 
lishment of such an office, while 
we are engaged in a war with the 
Indians, for as the War-Office of 
the United States was established 
in the time of peace, it is equally 
reasonable that a Peace-Office 
should be established in the time 
of war. 

‘‘The plan of this office is as 
follows: 

‘*T. Let the Secretary of Peace 
be appointed to preside in this 
office, who shall be perfectly free 
from all the present absurd and 
vulgar European prejudices upon 
the subject of government; let him 
be a genuine republican and a sin- 
cere christian, for the principles of 
republicanism and christianity are 
no less friendly to universal and 
perpetual peace, than they are to 
universay and equal liberty. 

‘‘TI. Let a power be given to 
this Secretary to establish and 
maintain free schools in every city, 
village and township in the United 
States; and let him be responsible 
for the talents, principles, and mo- 
rals of all his schoolmasters. Let 
the youth of our country be care- 
fully instructed in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and in the doc- 
trines of religion of some kind: the 
christian religion should be pre- 
ferred to all others; for it belongs 
to this religion exclusively to teach 
us not only to cultivate peace with 
all men, but to forgive, nay more 
to love our very enemies. It belongs 


to it to further to teach us that the, 


Supreme Being alone possesses a 
power to take away human life, and 
we rebel against his laws, whenever 
we undertake to execute death in 
any way whatever upon any of his 
creatures. 


III. Let every family in the 


United States be furnished at a 
public expense, by the Secretary of 
this Office, with a copy of the 
American edition of the Bible. This 
measure has become the more nec- 
essary in our country, since the 
banishment of the Bible, as a 
school-book, for most of the schools 
of the United States. Unless the 
price of this book is paid for by 
the public, there is reason to fear 
that in a few years it will be met 
with only in courts of justice or in 
magistrate’s office; and should the 
absurd mode of establishing the 
truth by kissing the sacred book 
fall into disuse, it may probably, 
in the course of the next genera- 
tion, be seen as curiosity on a 
shelf in Mr. Peale’s Museum. 

“TV. Let the following sentence 
be inscribed in letters of gold over 
the door of every house in the 
United States: 

‘“The Son of Man Comes into 
the World not to Destroy Men’s 
Lives, But to Save Them. 

V. To inspire a veneration for 
human life, and an horror of the 
shedding of human blood, let those 
laws be repealed which authorize 
juries, judges, sheriffs, or hangmen 
to assume resentments of individ- 
uals, and to commit murder in cold 
blood in any case whatsoever. Until 
this reformation in our code of 
penal jurisprudence takes place, it 
will be in vain to attempt to intro- 
duce universal and perpetual peace 
in our country. 

‘“‘VI. To subdue that passion 
for war, which education added to 
human depravity, have made uni- 
versal, a familiarity with instru- 
ments of death, as well as all mili- 
tary shows should be carefully 
avoided. For which reason, militia 
laws should everywhere be re- 
pealed, and military dresses and 
military titles should be laid aside : 
reviews tend to lessen the horrors 
of a battle by connecting them with 
the charms of order: militia laws 
generate idleness and thereby pro- 
duce wars they are said to prevent ; 
military dresses facinate the minds 
of young men, and lead them from 
serious and useful professions; 
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were there no uniforms, there 
would probably be no armies; last- 
ly military titles feed vanity, and 
keep up ideas in the mind which 
lessen a sense of the folly and mis- 
eries of war. 

*‘In the seventh and last place, 
let a large room adjoining the fed- 
eral hall, be appointed for trans- 
acting the business and preserving 
all the records of this Office. Over 
the door of this room let there be a 
sign on which the figures of a lamb, 
a dove, and an olive branch be 
painted, together with the follow- 
ing inscription in letters of gold: 

‘*Peace on Earth—Good-Will 
to Men. Ah! Why Should Men 

Forget That They are Brethren? 

‘*Within this apartment let there 
be a collection of plow-shears and 
pruning-hooks made out of swords 
and spears; and on each of the 
walls of the apartment the follow- 
ing pictures as large as life: 

**1. A lion eating straw with an 
ox and an adder laying upon the 
lips of a child. 

“*2. An Indian boiling his veni- 
son in the same pot with a citizen 
of Kentucky. 

**3. Lord Cornwallis and Tippo 
Saib, under the shade of a syca- 
more-tree in the East-Indies drink- 
ing Madeira wine out of the same 
decanter. 

“4. A group of French and 
Austrian soldiers dancing arm in 
arm, under a bower erected in the 
neighborhood of Mons. 

**5. A St. Domingo planter, a 
man of color, and a native African, 
legislating together in the same 
colonial assembly. 

complete the entertainment 
of this delightful apartment, let a 
group of young ladies, clad in white 
assemble every day at a certain 
hour, in a gallery to be erected for 
the purpose, and sing odes and 
hymns, and anthems in praise of 
the blessings of peace. 

‘*One of the songs should consist 
of the following lines of Mr. Pope: 
“Peace o’er the world her olive 

wand extended 


And white rob’d innocence from 
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heaven descends 

All crimes shall cease and ancient 
frauds shall fail 

Returning justice lifts aloft her 
seale.’ 

Among the pages of several copies 
of his manuscript almanacs Ban- 
neker wrote down irregularly, 
sometimes daily, sometimes after 
long intervals, an account of events 
which seemed important to him, his 
reflections on and observations of 
various phenomena, and his com- 
ments on his friend and acquaint- 
ances an@ on himself. Fortunately 
a few of these revelations have 
been preserved. In one of these he 
tells of his discovering errors in both 
Fergusson’s ‘‘Astronomy’’ and 
Leadbeater’s ‘‘Lunar Tables :’’** 


‘*Tt appears to me that the wisest 
of men may at times be in error, 
for instance, Dr. Fergusson informs 
us that when the sun is within 12° 
of either node at the time of full 
that the moon will be eclipsed; but 
I find, according to his method of 
projecting a lunar eclipse, there 
will be none by the above elements, 
and yet the sun is within 11°46'11” 
of the moon’s ascending node. But 
the moon being in the apogee pre- 
vents the appearance of this eclipse. 

‘“‘Errors that ought to be cor- 
rected in my Astronomical Tables 
are these: 2 vol. Leadbeater, p. 204, 
when 3 anomaly is 4°30°, the equa- 
tion 3°38’41” ought to have been 
3°28’41”. In Earth equation page 
155, the logarithm of this distance 
from the Sun ought to have been 
6 in the second place from the in- 
dex, instead of 7, this is from the 
time that his anomaly is 3°24 until 
it is 4°0°.”’ 

What you do suppose Fergusson 
and Leadbeater would have said, 
had they been informed that their 
masterpieces contained errors which 
had been discovered by a Negro in 
the valley of the almost unheard of 
Patapsco? 

Banneker’s interest in natural 
history is evidenced in writing 
found among his manuscript al- 
manacs also 

‘*In the month of January, 1797, 
on a pleasant day for the season, 


I observed my honey bees to be out 
of their hives, upon examination I 
found all the bees had evacuated 
this hive, and left not a drop of 
honey behind them. On the 9th 
February ensuing, I killed the 
neighboring hives of bees, on a spe- 
cial occasion, and found a great 
quantity of honey considering the 
season— which I imagined the 
strong had taken from the weaker, 
and the weaker had pursued them 
to their homes, resolved to be bene- 
fited by their labor or die in the 
contest.”’ 


In April 1800 he records other 
facts pertaining to natural his- 
tory 

‘*The first great locust year that 
I can remember was 1749. I was 
then about seventeen years of age, 
when thousands of them came and 
were creeping up the trees and 
bushes. I then imagined they had 
come to eat and destroy the fruit of 
the earth, and would occasion a 
famine in the land. I therefore be- 
gan to kill and destroy them, but 
soon saw that my labor was in vain, 
and therefore gave over my preten- 
sion. Again in the year 1766, 
which is seventeen years after their 
first visit, they came a second time, 
and appeared to me to be full as 
numerous as the first. I then, being 
about thirty-four years of age had 
more sense than to endeavor to de- 
troy them, knowing they were not 
pernicious to the fruit of the earth 
as I imagined they would be. Again 
in the year 1783, which was seven- 
teen years since their second ap- 
pearance to me. So that if I may 
venture to express it, their periodi- 
cal return is seventeen years; but 
thev, like the comets, make but a 
short stay with us. The female has 
a sting in her tail as sharp and 
hard as a thorn, with which she 
perforates the branches of the trees, 
and in the holes lays eggs. The 
branch soon dies and falls, then 
the egg, by some occult cause im- 
merges a great depth into the 
earth, and there continues for the 
space of seventeen years as afore- 
said. 


‘*T like to forget to inform that 
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if their lives are short they are 
merry. They begin to sing or make 
a noise from first they come out of 
the earth till they die. The hinder- 
most part rots off, and it does not 
appear to be any pain to them, for 
they still continue to sing till they 
die.”’ 

Banneker was an acute observer ; 
he had an analytical mind. This 
will be verified immediately upon 
reading these two memoirs of his :*7 

‘* August 27th 1797 ; Standing at 
my door I heard the discharge of a 
gun, and in four or five seconds 
after the discharge, the small shot 
came rattling around me, one or 
two of which struck the house; 
which plainly demonstrates that 
the velocity of sound is greater 
than that of a cannon bullet. B. 
Banneker.”’ 

‘*22nd of Dec. 1790 About 3 
o’clock, A.M. I heard the sound 
and felt the shock like unto heavy 
thunder. I went out but could not 
observe any cloud above the hori- 
zon. I therefore concluded it must 
be a great earthquake in some part 
of the globe.’’ 

Banneker was very appreciative 
of the wonders and beauties of na- 
ture and depicts a natural scene 
in his writings :** 

**1803, Feb. 2nd. In the morn- 
ing part of the day, there arose a 
dark cloud, followed by snow and 
hail, a flash of lightning and loud 
thunder arose at the same point, 
viz: the north-west, with a beauti- 
ful shower of snow. But what 
beautified the snow was the bright- 
ness of the sun, which was near 
setting at the time. I looked for the 
rainbow or rather snowbow, but I 
think the snow was of too dense a 
nature to exhibit the representa- 
tion of the bow in the cloud. 

‘‘N.B. The above was followed 
by very cold weather for a few 
days.’’ 

This extract was from the last 
page of his calculation records, and 
was written when he was seventy- 
one years of age. His handwriting 
was still very good, but showed 
evidence of his taking care to form 
his letters correctly, and had lost 
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much of its former firmness, for 
there was evidence of his hand 
trembling as he wrote. 

Several of these memorandum 
memoirs are of a purely personal, 
domestic nature :°® 

**Sold on the 2nd of April, 1795, 
to Butler, Edwards & Kiddy, the 
right of an Almanac, for the year 
1796, the sum of 80 dollars, equal 
to 30 pounds.’’ 

**On the 30th of April 1795, lent 
John Ford five dollars. 1 pound 
17s 6d.’’ 

‘12th of December 1797, bought 
a pound of candles at 1s 8d.’’ 

On a leaf of one of his almanacs 
he wrote: 

‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners’ I hope to live to 
hear that ‘good communications 
correct mad manners.’ ”’ 


**Sold to John Collins 2 quarts 
of dried peaches 6d. 1 qt. meal 4d.’’ 

**On the 26 of March, came Joshua 
Sanks with 3 or 4 bushels of tur- 
nips to feed the cows.”’ 

**13th of April, 1803, planted 
beans and sowed cabbage seed.”’ 

‘Our distilled spirits are like 
unto the river of Phrygia, which, 
if drank sparingly, purges the 
brain and cures madness, but oth- 
erwise it infects the brain and 
creates madness.’’ 

‘*2 Kings, Chapter 23d verse 11, 
‘And he took away the horses that 
the King of Judah had given the 
sun.’ 9? 

These last recorded observations 
were made during the month of 
January 1804. After this, we get 
no more of his revelation or exam- 
ples of his handwriting until about 
a year later when he writes for the 
last known time: 

‘Benjamin Banneker, 1805’’’ 
This was written with an unsteady 
hand on a torn, stitched leaf of his 
volume of manuscript almanacs. 

Throughout his education, 
throughout his youth, in his vast 
readings and studies, and in his 
very acts, there was a permanent 
and ruling thought—the resolution 
to develop within and emanate 
from himself the ideal man. His 


genius, his ‘‘uncommonly soft and 
gentlemanly manners’’ secured for 
him the attention, friendship and 
respect of the best scholars and 
statesmen of his time. He was a 
Briareus in an age of giants. His 
genius did quite a bit to bring 
about the emancipation of the Ne- 
groes in St. Domingo. In the House 
of Commons, Pitt, Wilberforce and 
Buxton proclaimed him a man ‘‘fit 
to fill any position in society.’’ At 
the foundation of the ‘‘Society of 
the Friends of the Blacks’’ at Paris 
by Brissot, Barnave, Condorset, 
and Gregoire, as well as in almost 
every anti-slavery discussion in 
this country down to the Civil 
War, Banneker was exemplified to 
prove the equalities of the races. 
Some of the foremost men of his 
day opened correspondence with 
him. 

In 1803 Banneker was invited 
by Jefferson to visit him at his 
Virginia home, ‘‘Monticello’’ 
where he had gone to take a vaca- 
tion, but due to Banneker’s health 
which had been failing continually 
in the last few years, Banneker was 
not well enough to undertake the 
journey with traveling conditions 
as they were at that time. 

On a bright and peaceful Sun- 
day morning on October 9, 1806, 
Banneker went out for a walk to 
fill his lungs with the fresh morn- 
ing air, and to observe and enjoy 
the wonders of nature. While 
walking he met a friend who joined 
him. Banneker suddenly com- 
plained of feeling ill and the two 
returned to his cabin where he lay 
down on his couch. He immediately 
became speechless and died soon 
after. 

He had been gravely ill several 
years before and it was then that 
he requested that all the articles 


_ which had been given him by 


George Ellicott at the early days 
of their life-long friendship be re- 
turned ‘‘as soon as he should be 
no more.’’ He also requested that 
Ellicott accept ‘‘as an acknowl- 
edgment of a debt of gratitude for 
his long continued kindness’’ a vol- 
ume of his manuscripts, containing 
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copies of all his almanacs, his ob- 
servations and reflections on vari- 
ous subjects and a copy of his let- 
ter to Jefferson with the States- 
man’s reply. Everything else was 
to be left to his two sisters, Minta 
Black and Molly Morton. His in- 
structions were faithfully carried 
out, and on the day of death, all 
the things intended for Ellicott 
were put in a cart attended by one 
of Banneker’s nephews, no doubt 
Greenbary Morton, and taken to 
him. 

Two days after his death. and 
while his many friends and admir- 
ers were paying their last respects 
to him, Banneker’s cabin mysteri- 
ously caught afire and burned rap- 
idly to the ground. Not having 
had time to remove the articles left 
to them, his sisters, and therefore 
the rest of the world, were de- 
prived of many a specimen por- 
trayal of Banneker’s ingenuity and 
skill. Foremost among these was 
his wonderful clock. 


The mourning of his passing was 
nation-wide. The excellence of his 
position in the community is illus- 
trated in the account of his death 
in the ‘‘Federal Gazette and Bal- 
timore Daily Adviser,’’ Tuesday, 
October 26, 1806 :*° 


“On Sunday, the 9th instant, 
departed this life in his residence 
in Baltimore County, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Banneker, a black man and 
immediate descendant of an Af- 
rican father. He was well known 
in his neighborhood for his quiet 
and peaceful demeanor, and, 
among scientific men, as an astron- 
omer and mathematician. 


‘Tn early life he was instructed 
in the common rules of arithmetic, 
and thereafter with the assistance 
of different authors, he was en- 
abled to acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of all the higher branches of 
learning. Mr. Banneker was the 
calculator of several almanacs, pub- 
lished in this as well as several of 
the neighboring states; and al- 
though of late years none of his al- 
manacs have been published, yet 
he never failed to calculate one 
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every year and left them among 
his papers. 

‘*Preferring solitude to mixing 
with society, he devoted the great- 
er part of his time to reading and 
contemplation, and to no book was 
he more attached than the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘At his death, he bequeathed 
all his astronomical and philosophi- 
cal books and papers to a friend. 

‘‘Mr. Banneker is a prominent 
instance to prove that a descend- 
ent of Africa is susceptible of as 
great mental improvement and 
deep knowledge of the mysteries of 
nature as that of any other na- 
tion.’’ 

Some months prior to his death 
Banneker gave a feather bed on 
which he had generally slept to 
one of his sisters. After his death 
she carefully preserved it as a 
sacred memoir of his. Some years 
later she was induced to open it, 
and while passing her hands 
through the feathers, she perceived 
something hard. It turned out to 
be a purse containing a sum of 
money. Although the telling of 
the finding of the purse might seem 
to have no great significance, it 
affords us some concrete evidence 
of Banneker’s careful manner in 
living in regard to his pecuniary 
affairs. 

In a letter to a friend concern- 
ing Banneker, Benjamin H. Elli- 
eott significantly wrote :*! 

‘During the whole of his life he 
lived respectable and much es- 
teemed by all who became acquaint- 
ed with him, but more especially 
by those who could fully appre- 
ciate his genius and the extent of 
his acquirements. Although his 
mode of life was regular and ex- 
tremely retired, living alone, hav- 
ing never married—cooking his 
own victuals, and washing his own 
elothes, and scarcely ever being 
absent from home, yet there was 
nothing misanthropic in his char- 
acter, for a gentleman who knew 
him, thus speaks of him: ‘I recol- 
lect him well. He was a brave look- 
ing pleasant man, with something 
very noble in his appearance. His 


mind was evidently much engrossed 
in his calculations; but he was glad 
always to receive the visits which 
we often paid to him.’ ”’ 

One of Ellicott’s correspondents 
wrote : 

‘*When I was a boy, I became 
very much interested in him as his 
manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman; kind, generous, hospit- 
able, humane, dignified, pleasing, 
abounding in information on all 
the various subjects and incidents 
of the day; very modest and un- 
assuming, and delighted in society 
in his own house. I have seen him 
frequently. His head was covered 
with a thick suit of white hair, 
which gave him a venerable and 
dignified appearance. His dress 
was uniformly of superfine drab 
broad cloth, made in the old style 
of a plain coat, with straight collar 
and long waist coat, and a broad 
brimmed hat. His color was not 
jet black, but decidedly negro. In 
size and personal appearance, the 
statue of Franklin at the Library 
in Philadelphia, as seen from the 
street is a perfect likeness of him. 
Whenever I have seen it, it always 
reminds me of Banneker. Go to 
his house when you would either 
by day or night, there was con- 
stantly standing in the middle of 
the floor a large table covered with 
books and papers. As he was an 
eminent mathematician, he was 
constantly in correspondence with 
other mathematicians of this coun- 
try, with whom there was an inter- 
change of questions of difficult 
solution.’’ 

Banneker’s body was laid to rest 
beneath a large tree near his cabin 
with nothing to mark the spot. The 
conference of the A.M.E. Church 
meeting in Baltimore in 1842, ap- 
pointed a committee under the emi- 
nent Negro minister and educator, 
Daniel C. Paine to make a search 
for Banneker’s burial place. If the 
search proved successful, it was the 
intentions of the members to have 
erected a monument of some sort 
over the grave. The committee 
went to Ellicott’s Mills and to the 
place where Banneker’s cabin once 
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stood. They searched and made 
inquiries among the old, people 
living there, but the only informa- 
tion which they could obtain was 
that the grave lay at the base of a 
eertain tree which upon investigat- 
ing had returned to the dust from 
whence it had come leaving not 
even a trace of itself. An article 
written in 1862 by a member of 
the London Emancipation Society 
reads: 

‘‘Though no monument marks 
the spot where he was born and 
lived a true and high life and was 
buried, yet history must record 
that the most original scientific in- 
tellect that the South has yet pro- 
duced was that of the pure Af- 
rican, Benjamin Banneker.”’ 

Though, after all these years, 
no trace has yet been found of the 
spot where his body lies, no ‘‘ wave 
of dark oblivions sea’’ will sweep 
across the pages of history to wash 
away the memory of a so great and 
noble American. He thought the 
truth, spoke the truth, and lived 
the truth. He died as he lived, best 
loved and universally esteemed and 
regretted by all—a simple-hearted 
humanitarian. He will remain as 
one of Maryland’s greatest sons. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S CORNER 


LET’S TALK ABOUT HISTORY 
By Nerissa Lone 


So somebody doesn’t know any 
American History at all. How per- 
fectly awful! if anything can be 
perfectly awful, that is. I’m sure 
this doesn’t apply to BULLETIN 
readers. But here are the facts. 
Some time ago there appeared in 
the New York Times the results of 
an American history test given to 
thousands of freshmen college stu- 
dents throughout the country. The 
answers were almost incredible. 
Here are three examples: 

More than 30% did not know 
who was President during World 
War I! 

A third did not know who was 
President during the Civil War! 

And only 6% were able to name 
the thirteen original colonies! 

Just for the records, and to 
prove I’m right about BULLETIN 
readers, here are some clues in 
puzzle jingles that should give you 
the names of the thirteen original 
colonies, and the two presidents 
mentioned : 


The first to be planted on the scene 

Was named for England’s virgin 
queen, 

It’s general knowledge and opinion 

, se is known as the Old 


The next rhymes poorly with the 
sun that sets, 

A New England coast state, it’s 
called 


When Puritan laws grew so strict 
and forlorn 

The tiniest state in the Union was 
born, 


, a colony, bold 


and free, 


Roger Williams helped shape its , 


destiny, 


To the north went dissenters, re- 
sentment was dire, 
They founded the state now called 


Still another was formed, it rhymes 
with but, 


This state is called 


For its fabulous city and clubs like 
the Stork 

You’ll know right away that the 
state is 


The Quaker state founder’s name 
rhymes with ten, 


The state’s. , founded 


A minor colony next we see, 
It’s still known today 


This one has a name that is passing 
fair 
Though it’s named for a man, Lord 


A king made him Baron and with 
forethought he planned 

For the grant he received, known 


A moon and a song saying ‘‘noth- 
ing can be finer’’ 


Were written about and 


A rhyme for the southmost colony 

I cannot make up, for the life of me, 

If you follow the map from the 
northern bay 

And abbreviate this state, then 
you’ll 


TWO PRESIDENTS 


President of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey’s governor, too, 

This man hada lot of thinking to do, 

Father of the League of Nations, 
UN’s forerunner, you know, 

Diplomat, his surname’s 
and his first name is________.. 


Faced a crisis, shirking never, 
Freedom for all men their due, 
Union first and last and ever, 

Foe and friend knew he was true. 
At Gettysburg was made immortal 
By the grandeur of his tongue, 
On the scroll of Heaven’s portal 
Is the name of_____._.___. hung. 


That was easy, wasn’t it? Why not 
send the answers in. We’ll pub- 
lish the first one sent in. And while 
you’re at it, why not send some 


puzzle jingles of your own? Pick 
a dull subject, you’ll be surprised 
that it won’t seem nearly so dull. 
It’s a good way to remember things, 
also. And it’s fun! 


LILLIE McDADE 


Route 7, Box 50 

Athens, Alabama 

February 9, 1953 
Dear Editor, 

I received your letter and it gave 
me some of the hope and courage 
I needed to keep on trying to write 
poetry. 

I am returning the two poems 
after working them over. I am en- 
closing a picture of myself. 

Thank you again; you have made 
me feel that I stand a chance of be- 
coming a successful writer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Linus McDapE 


DEAR DADDY 


Without you daddy dear, 

The house seems very bare, 
Memories of you linger everywhere, 
You are gone, you are gone, 

And have left us here to moan, 
The Lord has called you away 

To some far distant shore 

And we are left alone. 
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We miss you here, dear daddy, 

Every day, and night, 

We hope you are happy in heaven, 

In that city of promise so bright, 

We do not quite understand, 

Why you had to go away, 

We know it was the touch of the 
master’s hand 

But we miss you more each day. 


GRADUATION DAY 
Oh Trinity, Oh Trinity 
It’s time to say farewell, 
The class must now be moving 
Up the ladder of success. 
It’s time to take another step, 
We cannot linger here, 
It’s time to bid a fond adieu 
To the friends we love so dear. 


Oh Trinity, Oh Trinity 

Our Alma Mater dear, 

Wherever I roam, memories 

Of you will still linger on, 

When things go wrong, as they 
Sometimes will, when the road 
We are trudging seems all up hill, 
Thoughts of you, will make the 
Load seem lighter still. 


Oh Trinity, Oh Trinity, 
We must keep traveling on, 
Time is too slow for those who wait, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Opportunity is knocking 
For the class of ‘‘53’’, 
We love you dear old Trinity, 
But now we say adieu to thee. 
Lint McDapEe 
Trinity High School 
Athens, Alabama 


PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY ~ 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 
Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. 


Well Illustrated 


263 Pages Price $4.00 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Woman Who 
Saved Her Country 


By Jessiz H. Roy 


was quiet on 

that morning—too quiet—like 
the hush before a storm. Out in 
the jungle, not a leaf stirred; yet, 
the watchful colonists knew that 
danger was all around them. And 
they were right; for, in a few min- 
utes, the jungle became suddenly 
alive with warriors. Their blood- 
eurdling yells and sharp spears 
terrified the struggling colonists, 
but not once did they think about 
giving up and returning to America 
from whence they came. 

For days, the settlers had been 
fighting the stubborn native tribes 
who did not like the intrusion of 
the newcomers. Like many another 
group of pioneers going into hostile 
territory, the handful of colonists 
had to fight every inch of the way. 
But they were determined to stay 
and fight it out. 

Not long before, this small band 
of people, most of whom were form- 
er slaves or the children of slaves 
in America, had gone back to 
Africa, their ancient and mysteri- 
ous homeland, where they could be 
free forever from the horrors of 
slavery. They had been aided in 
this venture by many kind and 
freedom-loving white Americans 
who realized the desire of all men 
to be free. 

These earnest pioneers had set- 
tled in what is now Liberia, and 
were trying to build a country of 
their own, of which they could be 
proud. But much had to be done 
before this dream could become a 
reality. The ground had to be 
cleared; buildings erected; and 
farms planted. Some sort of eco- 
nomic system had to be worked out. 
and a form of government estab- 
lished. Besides, there was the prob- 
lem of the hostile natives—three 
powerful tribes of them—the Vai, 
the Dey, and the Mamba. These 
three tribes did not trust outsiders. 
They thought that the colonists had 
come to take all their lands and to 
make them slaves; so, they tried 
their best to wipe out the little 
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settlement. 


On this day in faraway 1822, 
things did not look very hopeful for 
the colonists. Greatly outnumbered 
as they were by the angry tribes, 
the men of the colony fought brave- 
ly and fiercely to protect the settle- 
ment; and the women and children 
did all they could to help; yet, the 
outcome of the fight seemed hope- 
lessly bad for the colonists. 


In the battle, both sides suffered 
many casualties; but the colonists, 
being so greatly outnumbered, were 
hard hit indeed. Most of the gun- 
ners had been killed or wounded. 
For awhile it looked as if the little 
settlement would surely be de- 
stroyed. The tribes were rapidly 
closing in on two sides. The cry 
of victory was trembling on their 
lips. 

But the bravery and the quick 
thinking of a woman of the settle- 
ment saved the day! Quickly she 
ran to one of the guns, and lighting 
it with fire from the pipe she had 
been smoking, fired point blank at 
the oncoming warriors. The terrific 
noise of the cannon fired so close to 
them, threw the tribesmen into a 
panic, and they fled back into the 
jungle. The battle was over, and 
a woman had won it! 


This courageous woman was Mrs. 
Matilda Newport. To this day, 
her grateful country, Liberia, 
honors this fine citizen with a na- 
tional holiday in her honor—Matil- 
da Newport Day. This day is 
marked each year with ‘‘solemn 
thanksgiving as well as gay cele- 
bration.’’ A special program is 
arranged by the Commissioner of 
Monrovia, the capital city of Li- 
beria. This program includes an 
address by a leading citizen of Li- 
beria; and the festivities are fol- 
lowed by a huge parade, usually 
staged by the Liberian Frontier 
Force. 


To-day, the country which Mrs. 
Newport saved is a fast growing 
republic, and is recognized by all 
the world. The natives no longer 
fight the settlers. But are becoming 
absorbed as citizens to make a 
united country with a very promis- 
ing future. 
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“L’Ouverture Negro 
History Assemblies, 
Dynamic Adventures 
in Human Relations” 


Assemblies as creative learning 
experiences play a significant role 
in the lives of students and parents 
in the L’Ouverture School. Teach- 
er-pupil planning groups have as 
objectives in assembly activities: 
all round development of pupils, 
exploration and development of 
talent, fostering race pride, pro- 
viding opportunity for intergroup 
relations, promoting school-commu- 
nity relations, and integrating 
school curriculum with life situa- 
tions. 

Community interest and student 
initiative are keenest in the Negro 
History assembly’series. Culminat- 
ing activities are a feature of Na- 
tional Negro History Week. An- 
nual broadcasts interpreting the 
National Negro History Week 
theme over Radio Stations KTMC 
and KNED are highly rated by the 
listening public. 

The L’Ouvertue High School 
Student Council contributes much 
to the effectiveness of the Negro 
History Week activities. A special- 
ty of the Council is a community- 
school program featuring an out- 
standing personality. L’Ouverture 
graduates presented on these pro- 
grams have been: Mr. Henry 
Floyd, one of the first two Negro 
students to enroll at the Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, a national official of the Stu- 
dent International Clubs and mem- 
ber of a European Study Tour; 
Dr. Mitchell B. Southall, Professor 
of -Music, Langston University, 
pianist-composer and first student 
in the Music Department at Iowa 
State to receive three degrees in 
three consecutive years: M.A., 
M.F.A., and Ph.D.; Lt. Otha 
Brown, Jr., 1952 graduate of Cen- 
tral State, currently serving as the 
only Negro officer in the Psychologi- 
cal War Center, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


All funds derived from Negro 
History Week activities are con- 
tributed to the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History 


through the Oklahoma Chairman. 

To stimulate study of Negro His- 
tory, the Student Council sponsors 
an annual competitive examination 
in Negro History with cash awards 
for pupils receiving the three high- 
est scores. 

The assembly series which cre- 
ated greatest community interest 
and participation grew out of stu- 
dent interest in a community his- 
torical pageant. 

The community pageant, an elab- 
orate production directed by im- 
ported professional personnel, was 
beautifully staged and excellently 
enacted. 

Students attending the pageant 
noted the conspicuous omission of 
the role of Negro pioneers in the 
development of the community. 
Club, classroom and campus dis- 
cussions revealed a keen interest 
among students about the role of 
their families in the growth of the 
town. The outcome was the deci- 
sion to collect, write and dramatize 
the History of the Negro in Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma. 

Teacher-pupil planning commit- 
tees working cooperatively with an 
all school steering committee 
plunged into the project with drive 
and enthusiasm. Areas of research 
decided upon were: pioneer fami- 
lies, churches, schools, business es- 
tablishments, civic and fraternal 
organizations. 

The community was soon a bee- 
hive of student activity. Interview- 
ers notebook in hand were ringing 


‘door bells in every neighborhood. 


Patrons gave enthusiastic coopera- 
tion. Old programs, documents, 
family Bibles, club minutes, and 
sundry source material were dug 
out of storage. Pioneer citizens 
were invited to the school to serve 
as resource persons with commit- 
tees and assembly groups. Home- 


Named School 


MRS. SADIE LEE DAVIS, A PIONEER 
TEACHER IN THE. COMMUNITY, 
GAVE THE L’OUVERTURE SCHOOL 
ITS NAME AND SELECTED THE 
EAGLE AS ITS EMBLEM. MRS. DAVIS 
CONTRIBUTED GREATLY TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCA. 
TIONAL, CIVIC, SOCIAL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIFE OF McALESTER, OKLA- 
HOMA. 


room groups volunteered to drama- 
tize the local history. 

The final phase of this excursion 
into historical research was the 
presentation of fourteen assemblies. 
School and community shared an 
enjoyable and enriching experience 
in the project. 

Outcomes of these assemblies 
were: democratic teacher-pupil re- 
lations, continued cooperative proj- 
ects of school and community, de- 
velopment of attitude of self-evalu- 
ation, increased sense of responsi- 
bility for group progress, increased 
skills in social studies, and an ap- 
preciation of history as a living 
dynamic force in everyday life. 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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AFRICAN STORY HOUR: 
THE CHIEF AND HIS TWIN SONS 


T was Story Hour Time in the 

I Children’s Room of the Countee 

Cullen Library in New York 
City. 

The children sat around the story- 
teller and listened attentively as 
she told the life-story of Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, The Father of Negro 
History Week. At the end of the 
story, the storyteller said, ‘‘I know 
you are anxious to hear the African 
story I promised you, but I thought 
you would like to hear how Dr. 
Woodson rose from being a coal 
miner in Virginia to one of the 
world’s greatest historians. . . .And 
now, we are coming to the close of 
avery important celebration, Negro 
History Week.’’ 

**And Brotherhood Week,’’ said 
Karen, ‘‘that’s a very important 
week also, because during Brother- 
hood Week we try to be particular- 
ly kind and loving to everybody. 
We practice justice and fair play. 
We do everything we possibly can 
to show respect for the rights of 
others. I was in our school’s 
Brotherhood Play. Everyone in the 
play pledged to practice brother- 
hood every week and help make our 
country a better democracy.’’ 

‘Don’t you think,’’ said the 
storyteller, ‘‘that we should all 
make the pledge to live as brothers 
and sisters every day in the year? 
Wherever there is love and respect, 
there is happiness, justice and 
peace. Perhaps it will not be long 
before the spirit of Brotherhood 
will be so widely practiced that we 
will not find it necessary to set 
aside a special time for Negro His- 
tory Week. We hope that soon the 
contributions that colored people 
have made and are making in 
America and all over the world will 
be included in our school books. 
This will be a big step towards 
peace and the Brotherhood of 
Man.’’ 

‘‘Now to our story. We’ve had 
stories from many parts of Africa; 
today’s story is from Liberia. You 
remember we studied about Li- 
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beria’s Thanksgiving Celebration. ’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Albert, ‘‘and I read a 
story about Matilda Newport Day. 
On December first, there was a big 
celebration in Monrovia (that’s the 
Capital) in honor of Matilda New- 
port, the colonial heroine who 
helped the colonists to win a victory 
over the hostile native tribes in 
1882. Gee! She was brave to rush 
forward and put fire from her pipe 
in the cannon when she saw the 
cannoneers were wounded and fall- 
ing. The explosion from the can- 
non stopped the attack of the na- 
tives and gave the settlers time to 
shoot with their guns.’’ 

‘‘My! That’s an exciting story,’’ 
said Charlene, ‘‘What else hap- 
pened ?’’ 

‘‘Oh’’, said Albert, ‘‘Matilda 
Newport saved the day. In a short 
time the natives ran away in panic 
and the battle was over.’’ 

‘“We don’t like battles’’, said the 
storyteller, ‘‘Wars are always ter- 
rible, but that victory was beneficial 
to the tribesmen and the colonists 
alike, because it was not long before 
they were friendly and working to- 
gether to build the proud Republic 
of Liberia.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Albert, ‘‘that vic- 
tory was good for everybody. I 
read the story in a magazine pub- 
lished by the Liberian Embassy in 
Washington. The name of the 
magazine is Liberia Today.’’ 

‘*Albert,’’ said the storyteller, 
‘*you are an interesting storyteller. 
We hope you will tell us another 
story sometime, another story about 
Liberia.’’ 

**T know a lot of stories,’’ said 
Albert, ‘‘but now we want to hear 
your story.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the storyteller, 
‘‘my story is a folk tale. It is one 
of the stories that fathers, mothers, 
children and the traveling story- 
tellers told many, many years be- 
fore the colonists from America 
went to Liberia. 

**Crick, Crack’’, said the story- 
teller, clapping her hands. ‘‘Crick, 


erack! Are you ready?”’ 

‘“We hear, we hear!’’ answered 
the children, swaying from side to 
side. ‘‘We hear, we hear.”’ 

The storyteller leaned forward 
and said: 

‘“This is the story of 

The Chief and His Twin Sons 

‘*A long, long time ago in a vil- 
lage in Liberia, there lived a wise 
chief who had very rude twin sons. 
They were called, ‘The bad boys of 
the village.’ ’’ 

‘One day the chief’s wife said 
to him, ‘I wish Zena and Sando 
would behave like other children. 
We have done everything we could 
to teach them politeness. But they 
will not listen. What shall we do? 
We have talked to them and we 
have whipped them, but they are 
no better than when they were lit- 
tle. Everybody is talking about 
them. I’m ashamed of them.’ ”’ 

“‘T am also,’’ said the Chief. ‘‘I 
thought if we stopped whipping 
them and just tried talking with 
them they’d be better. But every- 
day, when they finish eating, they 
break the dishes or destroy them in 
some other way. Oh, why should 
we have such terrible sons?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ said his wife, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘I don’t 
know.’”’ 

The Chief thought a moment, 
then said, ‘‘Let’s try putting their 
food on the ground. I don’t think 
they will like that. Perhaps that 
will teach them to behave.”’ 

When Zena and Sando saw their 
food on the ground they laughed 
and rolled over and over on the 
ground. 

‘This is fun,’’ said Sando, ‘‘let’s 
eat and then let’s dig a deep hole to 
mark the place where they put our 
food.”’ 

‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha! laughed Zeno, 
**Yes, let’s dig up the ground.’’ 
And that is what they did. 

When the Chief and his wife saw 
what the twins had done, they were 
very sad. That night the Chief 
could not sleep. He remained awake 
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trying to think of some way to help 
his sons. 


Early next morning the Chief 
said to his wife, ‘‘I’m not going to 
worry anymore. Worry never helps 
anyone. Worry never helps to solve 
the problems. Let’s continue doing 
all we can for our sons and keep 
hoping that they will change.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said his wife, ‘‘We have 
done everything we could think of 
and we have always hoped they 
would learn how to behave but they 
grow worse each day. They are 
big now and they are causing 
trouble everywhere.”’ 


That afternoon one of the ser- 
vants heard Zena and Sando talk- 
ing about the evil monster that 
lived in the devil-bush on the edge 
of the village. This monster always 
destroyed the crops and took little 
children to his den. Sometimes he 
dragged big men and women to the 
devil-bush. 

‘‘Don’t you think that we could 
kill the monster?’’, asked Zena. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Sando. ‘‘ We could 
kill him. Father sent out a decree 
that whoever kills the monster will 
receive a large part of the kingdom, 
but up to now no one has conquered 
the monster, but I know we can if 
we fight together.’’ 

After many days of searching, 
Zena and Sando came to a dark, 
gloomy part of the forest, scattered 
with bones and hundreds of skulls. 

‘This must be the place,’’ said 
Zena, looking around, almost in 
fright. 

Before Sando could say a word, 
a most hideous-looking monster 
rushed out to them. The monster 
stood still for a moment, so Sando 
and Zena could see his twisted 
horns, big red eyes, crooked nose, 
big bulging arms and claw-like fin- 
gers. Then he laughed with his 
tongue hanging down ‘to his chest. 
‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!, Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Well, why did you come here?”’ he 
asked, ‘‘Why did you come here? 
I shall eat you for my supper, Come 
here.”’ 

The monster jumped toward 
Zena, but Sando tripped the mon- 
ster and he fell with an awful 
thump. Before he rolled over to 


get up Zena and Sando pounced 
on him and gave him a terrible 
beating. The monster snatched 
Sando and threw him to the ground 
and then he went for Zena, but 
Sando jumped up and fought with 
all his might. They fought and 
fought until night. Day came, noon 
came, then another night and still 
they continued fighting. Weeks and 
months. passed and still they were 
fighting. After they had been fight- 
ing a year the monster thought 
surely the twins would grow tired 
and he would carry them off to his 
den in the devil-bush. But they 
fought on and on. 

Finally, towards the end of the 
second year, Zena and Sando con- 
quered the monster. Then they sat 
down and rested for six days. 
While they were resting a hunter 
ventured near the devil-bush and 
saw the monster stretched out dead. 
He hurried to the Chief with the 
good news. Before the twins could 
go to their father to tell him what 
they had done, the Chief and his 
men came to see for themselves. 

‘*My sons,’’ said the Chief, ‘‘You 
have rid our land of this terrible 
monster, now we can live in peace.”’ 

Zena said, ‘‘I killed the monster 
by myself.’’ 

‘*He did not,’’ said Sando angri- 
ly, ‘‘I killed the monster. ’’ 

The King called all the wise men 
of the land to settle the dispute. 
After everybody had gathered, the 
Chief asked each son to tell what 
he did. 

‘‘T killed the monster,’’ said 
Zena, I killed him!”’ 

**You did not,’” shouted Sando. 
‘‘T killed him. You know I killed 
him.’’ 

**Knough,’’ said the chief, ‘‘let 
the Council decide.’’ 

As soon as anyone began speak- 
ing, the decision was drowned with, 
‘*T killed him, I killed him.’’ ‘‘ You 
did not! I killed him, I killed him!’’ 

’ After some time the Chief turned 
to the twins and said, ‘‘ For almost 
two years both of you fought this 
terrible monster in order to free 
our country and our people. I 
know you did it for a selfish reason, 
but in the end, you did a great ser- 
vice. Now don’t spoil it by being 
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dishonest. 
have killed the monster alone. By 
fighting together you were able to 
kill him. You combined your ef- 
forts and conquered this evil mon- 


Neither of you could 


ster. Neither of you is entitled to 
a greater portion of praise or reward 
than the other. You have both done 
well. But Sando you have a little 
more patience than Zena, even he 
says that of you, so I shall this day 
resign my kingdom and make you 
the ruler. Zena, you will be your 
brother’s assistant. Guard well the 
trust which I give you. You will 
gain much satisfaction and the 
praise of your people if you work 
together. Remember, in union there 
is strength.’’ 

The twins were pleased and 
evryone was happy because of the 
wise judgment which the Chief 
gave. 

Zena and Sando ruled well for 
many years and the kingdom was 
very prosperous. Everyone remem- 
bered, ‘‘In Union There is 
Strength.’’ 

The storyteller smiled and added, 
‘“We must all remember that In 
Union There is Strength.”’ 


School Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED? 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


T the beginning of this year, 
A a new school was completed 
at Pomeroy and Stanton 
Roads, Anacostia, which is now a 
part of Southeast Washington, D. 
C. This school is named the Doug- 
lass Junior High School, and very 
fittingly so because it was in Ana- 
costia that the great American, 
Frederick Douglas, for whom this 
school was named, spent his last 
days. His home ‘‘Cedar Hill’’ has 
become a national shrine to which 
school children make a journey 
each year and through which visi- 
tors tour to keep alive the memory 
of this great man. 

Not on ‘‘flowery beds of ease’’ 
did Frederick Douglass become fa- 
mous, but through hardships, toil, 
and bitter disappointments. To be- 
gin with, he was born a slave in 
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1817 on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and lost his mother, whom he 
seldom saw, at a very early age. For 
a while, he was placed with the 
Auld family in Baltimore where he 
was treated kindly, but soon the 
kind mistress of this family died 
and he passed from one owner to 
another, some of whom treated him 
very cruelly. 

The two burning ambitions he 
had at this time were first, to learn 
how to read and write and, second, 
to free himself from the terrible 
bonds of slavery. He learned to 
read and write from passing school 
children, giving them food for pay, 
and from signs on billboards and 
fruit cans. After many narrow 
escapes and bitter punishments, 
Douglass finally escaped to his free- 
dom. Now that he could read and 
write he became his own teacher 
and educated himself. He worked 
and studied very hard. He was 
blessed with a very keen mind, won- 
derful insight, and a powerful, rich 
voice. So well did he educate him- 
self that he became one of the great- 
est orators of his day. 

Douglass used all of his wonder- 
ful powers to help free his people 
from those terrible bonds of slavery 
which held him captive in his early 
years. He lectured all over this 
country and abroad in behalf of the 
freedom of his people and made a 
powerful impression upon all who 
heard him. It was said of him that 
he ‘‘was tall, well-made, gentle- 
manly in his manner, of very dig- 
nified appearance, and eloquent 
and persuasive in his speech.”’ 

Without doubt his lectures played 
a great part in bringing about the 
freedom of his people because they 
influenced and changed the opin- 
ions of the great persons of his 
time. He also edited a newspaper 
called The North Star, later called 
Frederick Douglass’s Paper, 
through which he did much to fight 
for the cause of freedom. 

Douglass received many honors 
from his people and from the U. S. 
Government. He was at one time 
United States Marshal, also Minis- 
ter to Haiti, and then Recorder of 
Deeds in the District of Columbia. 
There is a monument to his memory 


in Rochester, New York, where he 
lived for many years, and a square 
named in his honor in Boston, 
Mass. 

The story of his very interesting 
and colorful life is told by him in 
two books entitled, Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass, as an 
American Slave, and Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass from 
1817 to 1882. He passed away at 
his ‘‘Cedar Hill’’ home February 
20, 1905. 

May you, the pupils of the Doug- 
lass Junior High School, always be 
inspired by the courage, persever- 
ance, and unselfish spirit of this 
great man who achieved so much 
in spite of all kinds of difficulties. 
And as each one of you enters the 
doors of this school each day, ask 
yourself this question: How can I 
be excused for not achieving when 
I have the care of loving parents, a 
modern school, qualified teachers to 
instruct me, and freedom to choose 
my life’s work and to pursue it in 
my own way? 


Negro History 


(Continued from page 146) 


our books printed today and is at 
the same time a pithy statement of 
the contents of the book and is as 
follows: 

A Narrative of the Uncommon 
Sufferings, and Surprizing [sic] 
Deliverance of Briton Hammon, 
A Negro Man,—Servant to General 
Winslow, of Marshfield, in New- 
England; Who returned to Boston, 
after having been absent almost 
Thirteen Years. Containing an Ac- 
count of the many Hardships he 
underwent from the time he left 
his master’s house, in the year 
1747, the Time of his Return to 
Boston.—How he was cast away in 
the Capes of Florida;—the horrid 
Cruelty and inhuman barbarity of 
the Indians in murdering the whole 
Ship’s Crew;—the Manner of his 
being carry’d by them into captivi- 
ty. Also, An Account of his being 
Confined Four Years and Seven 
Months in a close Dungeon,—and 
the remarkable Manner in which 
he met with his good old master in 
London; who returned to New- 
England, a Passenger in the same 
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ship... . 

We learn history, not only in our 
textbooks, which sometimes we find 
a bit dry, but often in the more 
exciting true stories of the lives of 
famous men and women. In this 
country many Negroes have re- 
corded their own experiences in 
printed boks—some as slaves who 
later won their freedom, others as 
captives of Indians or as naviga- 
tors, explorers, western trailblazers, 
missionaries, artists, musicians, 
teachers, scientists, doctors and 
ministers. The retracing of history 
through these books is very fasci- 
nating and can be shared by each 
one of you, if you have the interest 
and will take the time to read. 

Not very long ago the library at 
Howard University acquired a book 
published in London, in 1857, en- 
titled—The Wonderful Adventures 
of Mrs. Seacole in Many Lands. In 
this narrative Mary Seacole, a Ne- 
gro woman, relates her experiences 
as a nurse, during the Crimean war, 
1853-1856—+tells of her struggles to 
be accepted as a nurse in that day, 
the investing of her entire capital 
of $4,000 in supplies, her arrival in 
Seutari, Turkey and her work on 
the battlefield. Naturally, such an 
unusual life would make exciting 
biography. 

In 1940, the Budapest: String 
Quartette played in the Library of 
Congress two very unusual compo- 
sitions. They were written by the 
Chevalier de St. Georges, a ‘very 
versatile colored Frenchman of the 
18th century. Considered a bril- 
liant violinist of his time, Chevalier 
de St. Georges was also known in 
France as an expert fericer. Be- 
sides this he was Director of the 
Duchess of Orleans theater and 
produced his own comedies with 
music and gave concerts. His ar- 
tistic gifts and his brilliant person- 
ality made him the idol of France. 
Later in life, he became involved 
in political intrigue which resulted 
in his imprisonment. He died in 
Paris, a poor man, in 1799, in spite 
of his former wealth and position. 
Some day, one of you might like to 
write a biography of the Chevalier 
de St. Georges. 


In the Memoirs of General Mag- 
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loire Pélague published in Paris in 
1803, you can read about a Negro 
born in Guadeloupe who was one of 
the leading commanders of Na- 
poleon’s army during the Peninsu- 
lar war. He rose to be Governor 
and Captain-General of the colony. 
However, because he opposed Na- 
poleon’s order to re-enslave his peo- 
ple, he was taken to France and 
thrown into prison. Later, he was 
reinstated and given command over 
a Division of white troops. 


Possibly the rarest book in the 
library at Howard University is a 
book of verses called The Austriad 
which was written by Juan Latino 
and published in Granada, Spain, 
in 1573. Juan Latino, an African 
slave, who lived in Seville, was sold 
there as a child. His master, how- 
ever, gave him permission to study. 
And later, he had a successful ca- 
reer at the University of Granada, 
where he received the Bachelor’s 
degree in 1546. Juan Latino be- 
came a very distinguished person 
in Granada and the man best versed 
in the knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity and ancient languages, 
which he knew perfectly. 

In Brazil, a Negro slave, named 
Luiz Gonzaga Pinto da Gama be- 
came one of the greatest Negro 
leaders in Sao Paulo during the 
middle of the 19th century. His 
activity as an abolitionist leader is 
a brilliant chapter in the history 
of the Brazilian people. He pub- 
lished books and they are preserved 
in libraries today. 


Individual Negroes in many 
countries all over the world and 
during all periods have become fa- 
mous by their various and unique 
contributions. Aside from the lives 
of individual men and women there 
is still much to be learned and writ- 
ten about the life and times of the 
Negro people in general especially 
in the countries where many thou- 
sands of them have made their 
homes. Many books have been 
written about the colored man in 
the United States, Haiti and Africa. 
In the near future more books will 
be written about the Afro-Cubans 
and the Afro-Brazilians. 


Many boys and girls today, as 


well as those of long ago have felt 
that books were unimportant. They 
have not realized how much books 
help to keep civilization alive. Valu- 
able books have often been thrown 
upon the trash heap. I have seen 
books which have been chewed by 
dogs, marked with pencils and 
stained with ink by unthinking 
children and adults. Because books 
must be protected from the ravages 
of time and the vandalism of peo- 
ple, it is necessary that they be 
scientifically conserved. It is this 
necessity to protect them which 
helps us to understand the funce- 
tions of a library. 


Today, we are interested in Ne- 
gro History, and therefore interest- 
ed in special collections of books 
by and about the Negro. Some of 
you may not know that very nearby 
is the finest collection on the Negro. 
This special collection called The 
Moorland Foundation, is housed in 
the Founders Library at Howard 
University. In 1914, Dr. Jesse E. 
Moorland, a Y.M.C.A. worker and 
former member of the Board of 
Trustees at Howard University 
gave his private collection of 3,000 
books and pamphlets to the Univer- 
sity. This collection has grown 
from 3,000 to 30,000 books and 
pamphlets. In addition, it contains 
such diversified materials as en- 
gravings, portraits, pictures, curios, 
musical compositions, and thou- 
sands of manuscripts. Since these 
books, two or three of which we 
have mentioned today, are about 
the Negro all over the world, they 
are written in many languages. 
Some of these languages are Span- 
ish, French, Italian, German, Portu- 
guese, Latin, Russian, Japanese, 
Dutch, Arabic and more than a 
dozen African languages. The sub- 
ject matter contained in these books 
is almost infinitely various. It in- 
cludes in part—poetry, drama, fic- 
tion, essays, literary criticism, his- 
tory, law, biology, chemistry, folk- 
lore, sociology, antropology, educa- 
tion, travel, exploration, religion 
and philisophy. Almost all branches 
of knowledge are represented. 


There are several special features 
of the collection. The newspaper 
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file of clippings reveals the latest 
happenings concerning the Negro 
in all fields, records his history and 
tells the story of the Negro not yet 
printed in books. The collection of 
musical compositions by Negro com- 
posers includes original manuscripts 
as well as printed sheets. For ex- 
ample, the original manuscript copy 
of Duke Ellington’s Mood Indigo 
which he wrote in the dining car of 
a train while waiting for a meal to 
be served. The collection of several 
hundred microfilm reels of early 
Negro newspapers and books is a 
rapidly growing aspect of the col- 
lection. Manuscripts include let- 
ters, autobiographies, diaries, re- 
ceipts and account books, sermons, 
speeches, and compositions of vari- 
ous kinds. 


While the Moorland Foundation 
primarily serves the students and 
faculty at Howard University, it 
also gives assistance to the local 
government agencies, libraries and 
teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia, as well as throughout the coun- 
try. Many elementary school pu- 
pils with their teachers visit our 
library, especially during Negro 
History Week when there is on dis- 
play a special exhibition. Many of 
you boys and girls will come to 
Howard University for your col- 
lege and professional training. The 
Library will be there with its great 
store of knowledge and it will be 
up to each of you to acquire it. 


And finally, you must realize 
that a conception of the importance 
of history is bound up with one’s 
conception of the group to which 
one belongs. The importance of 
being an American may exceed the 
importance of being a Negro, but 
both conceptions and both states of 
membership must be influenced by 
the knowledge that the life of the 
Negro has immeasurably enriched 
the whole of American history. 
Therefore, always be aware of the 
potential value of each organiza- 
tion to which you belong and the 
contribution it may make. Remem- 
ber, that one day some little act 
or impulse of your own may in- 
fluence the group of which you are 
a member. 
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ALA. STATE COLLEGE NEWS 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA— 


The 53rd annual Founder’s Day at 
Alabama State College in commem- 
oration of the 103d birthday of 
William Burns Paterson was ob- 
served on Monday, February 9, 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes 
of New York City as the speaker. 
There was also the program at the 
Alabama State Branch at Mobile 
on Tuesday, February 10. 

In line with the precedent, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ross Haynes came as an 
alumnus and former teacher of the 


-eollege. She subsequently received 


the bachelor’s degree at Fisk Uni- 
versity and the master’s degree at 
Columbia University. She has had 
a most outstanding national career 
including service with the National 
YWCA and with a score of associa- 
ted national organizations. 

Mrs. Haynes also was honored as 
an author in connection with the 
Negro History Week observance. 
Her most recent book is an inspir- 
ing biography of the late Richard 
Robert Wright under the title of 
THE BLACK BOY OF ATLAN- 
TA. The Alabama State College 


-sponsored a special sales campaign 


of this book in connection with 
Negro History Week and the 
Founder’s Day occasion. 


ALABAMA STATE DEBATERS 
PARTICIPATE IN SPRING 
HILL TOURNEY 


The debating team of Alabama 
State College participated in the 


annual Azalea Debate Tournament, 


sponsored by Spring Hill College, 
in Mobile, Thursday-Saturday, 
February 12-14. 

The tournament, conducted year- 
ly by Spring Hill, a Catholic insti- 
tution, attracts such schools as 
Notre Dame University, Washing- 
ton University, Wichita University, 
Georgetown University, Kansas 


State, Auburn, University of Geor- 


gia, University of Mississippi, Tu- 
lane University, and the University 


of Florida. 


THE SOUTH LOOKS AHEAD 


This was the seventh year the 
Azalea Tournament has been held 
at Spring Hill. The entry of Ala- 
bama State College marked the 
first time that a team from a Negro 
institution has been invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The Trenholm Debating Society 
of the local college, sponsored by 
Raleigh P. Player and Dr. C. T. 
Simpson, engaged in a one-day 
series of two debates with the Por- 
tier group of Spring Hill, in Mo- 
bile, April 20, 1951. Alabama State 
debaters of that year were Colum- 
bus Dotson, Vernon Crawford, and 
Miss Bennye D. Black. 

Members of the Trenholm Debat- 
ing Society who participated in 
the Azalea meet were Laura L. 
Mitchell, Elna D. Burton, Rosetta 
McKinley, Rosetta Fields, Erskine 
Lambert, and Willie Kato Charley. 

The proposition debated was the 
national intercollegiate question: 
Resolved: That the Congress of the 
United States should enact a com- 
pulsory fair employment practices 
law. 


BENNETT COLLEGE NEWS 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Con- 
demnation by the Supreme Court 
of ‘‘separate-but-equal’’ school fa- 
cilities for Negroes would be a 
‘‘straightforward move,’’ Rev. J. 
M. Hinton, president of the South 
Carolina State Conference of the 
N.A.A.C.P., declared at Bennett 
College on February 6. 

Reverend Hinton was the key- 
note speaker at the North Carolina 
Conference of Youth Councils and 
College Chapters of the N.A.A.C.P. 
which convened at Bennett on 
February 6-7. 

Discussing what he called five 
possible decisions which the Su- 
preme Court could render on civil 
rights cases now being reviewed by 
that body, Reverend Hinton said 
that condemnation of the ‘‘sepa- 
rate-but-equal’’ doctrine is the logi- 
cal answer. 

He pointed out, however, that 
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white opposition to such a decision 
would be strong, and that the tran- 
sition to non-segregated schools 
would be very slow even if the Su- 
preme Court rules in favor of the 
N.A.A.C.P.—sponsored fight for 
abolition of segregated educational 
facilities. 

Youths from throughout North 
Carolina attended forums during 
the two-day conference at Bennett 
to discuss ‘‘Youth And Human 
Rights.’’ The forums were con- 
ducted by Herbert L. Wright, na- 
tional youth secretary for the 
N.A.A.C.P. in New York. Kelly 
Alexander, N. C. state youth chair- 
man, also spoke at the meeting. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Speak- 
ing on ‘‘Infantilism and Maturity,”’ 
Dr. William R. Strassner, president 
of Shaw University in Raleigh, 
N. C., gave the principal address at 
Bennett College Vesper services on 
February 8. 

People of today are living in a 
period of great social change, Dr. 
Strassner told the group, and he 
declared that many of them are un- 
able to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to this change. 

A mature person is able to adjust 
himself and his desires to social 
change, he pointed out, while those 
with an infantile attitude think 
only of themselves and are unable 
to accept social progress. 

Dr. Strassner asserted that too 
many people are living by egotisti- 
eal behavior which is designed only 
to get what they want, irrespective 
of the requirements and needs of 
society. 

Maturity, he said, is indicated 
when people adjust to changing 
conditions and fit their needs and 
desires to society’s welfare. 


TEACHERS— 
Help Others to Learn 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays 
Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 


Negro History Bulletin 
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Radio Broadcast No.4 
By D. C. Civic 
Federation 


Mr. Brooxs: These weekly broad- 
casts are designed to stimulate 
public interest and support for 
community agencies working for 
civic betterment. The Federa- 
tion of Civie Associations is con- 
cerned primarily with the im- 
provement of our city. We know 
that improvement comes when 
individual citizens are better cit- 
izens. We know, too, that indi- 
vidual citizens are influenced by 
conditions of environment. Bet- 
ter living conditions, and im- 
proved community facilities for 
education, recreation, health, 
and the like, make a better city. 

This week the’ Federation pre- 
sents the program of the YMCA, 
to make better boys for a better 
community. The ‘‘Y,’’ like 
many social-improvement agen- 
cies to be presented on these pro- 
grams, deserves whole-hearted 
public support. 

Mr. Thomas L. Sanders, Boys’ 
Work Secretary of the 12th 
Street Branch of the YMCA is 
here to tell you something of the 
program at the ‘‘Y.’’ Mr. Sand- 
ers will act as the moderator of 
a panel discussion related to the 
boys’-work program. He will in- 
troduce the Panel Members and 
the other participants in the 
portion of this broadcast that is 
presented by the YMCA. 

Mr. Sanders! 

(Order of Program for Panel Dis- 
cussion) 

1. (Opening Remarks by Mr. 
Thomas L. Sanders, Boys’ Work 
Secretary, 12th Street Branch, 
YMCA.) 

2. (Introduction of Panel Mem- 
bers by Mr. Sanders :) 

a. Mrs. San Juan Barnes, Presi- 
dent ‘‘Y’’ Parents Council 
and the mother of four lovely 
children, 3 girls and a boy. 

b. Nathaniel Geary, past presi- 

‘dent of YMCA Hi-Y Club and 

Metropolitan Hi-Tri-Y Coun- 

cil, now a first year student at 

Harvard University. 


ce. Jarred Metze, 11 years, rep- 
senting a typical YMCA Boy; 
7A student, Garnet-Patterson 
Junior High School. 

d. Y-Boys Vocal Trio—Anthony 
and Joseph Saunders, Twins 
—first year students at Arm- 
strong High School and ac- 
tive YMCA boy members, and 
Edward Thornton, a 7A stu- 
dent at Banneker Junior High 
School, active ‘‘Y’’ member. 

e. Mr. James M. Thompson ac- 
companying the Y Boys Trio. 

3. (Mr. Sanders conducts pro- 
gram :) 


Report 
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whole social-service program. 

It was this approach, of helping 
other organizations of the commu- 
nity in order to help our own, that 
led to the arranging of the series of 
broadcasts for the D. C. Federation 
of Civie Associations. It can be 
seen from the subjects of the broad- 
casts that the idea of ‘‘Better Citi- 
zens for a Better Community’’ is 
being followed. 


Topics OF BROADCASTS 


Dec. 21—‘‘ Workers for a Better 
Community’’ 

Dec. 28—‘‘The Church and Com- 
munity Betterment’’ 

Jan. 4—‘‘The Urban League and 
Economic Improvement’’ 

Jan. 11—‘‘The Y.M.C.A. Serves 
Youth’’ 

Jan. 18—‘‘The N.A.A.C.P. and Le- 
gal Progress’’ 

Jan, 25—‘‘President of D. C. Fed- 
eration of Civie Associations 
Surveys Community Prob- 


Feb. 1—‘‘Preview of Negro His- 
tory Week’? 

Feb. 8—‘‘Negroes as Great Hu- 
manitarians’’ 

Feb. 15—‘‘Social Responsibility 
Goals of the Y-Teens of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Y.W.C.A.’’ 

Feb, 22—‘‘Baker’s Dozen Club 
Fights Juvenile Delinquency’’ 

Mar. 1—‘‘Social Service Program 
of the Southeast Community 
House’’ 
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Other programs similar in na- 
ture follow. 


Direct ACTIVITIES 


Work to help other agencies will 
not gain ample suport, if it is not 
accompanied by some form of di- 
rect action. For this reason we 
appealed directly to the schools of 
our city to support the organiza- 
tion that influences the social stud- 
ies courses of Negro students. We 
explained through speakers and let- 
ters how contributions and the pur- 
chase of the Association’s publica- 
tions would finance the research 
that will guide future teachers. We 
talked to groups of clergymen con- 
cerning the part played by the Ne- 
gro History program, and we asked 
them to take up collections. We 
talked to clubs about our objectives. 
and our need for their support. 


PROSPECTS 


In every organization we hope 
to find one convert to the cause of 
Negro History who will solicit con- 
tributions to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, and who will send us sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Negro 
History and the History 
BULLETIN. We intend to follow up 
earlier appeals with letters and re- 
minders until the job for the year 
is completed. 


Now is the time for each commu- 
nity to check up on its financial 
support of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
How well is your community con- 
tributing to the cause, and sub- 
scribing to the publications? If 
you are not proud of what your 
community has done, be sure that 
workers become active now, to so- 
licit contributions and to sell sub- 
scriptions. It is more important to 
you than you think. This work 
must be adequately financed if the 
Negro is to receive, first, historical 
stature and, secondly, social accept- 
ance. There is a connection. We in 
Washington challenge you to match. 
the financial support that we will 
give the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History during 
the current year. 
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WV E in Washington intend to do all that is 
possible to perpetuate the work of Dr. Carter 
Godwin Woodson. We intend to carry the mes- 
sage of Negro History to all classes of people in 
this area. We want to know that there are many 
other communities over the country that also have 
resolved to “‘carry on” in this great cause. We are 
gratified to hear of great Negro History Celebra- 
tions in such widely scattered places as California, 
New York, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Virginia. We were impressed, for example, by the 
elaborate celebration of Negro History Week at 
Natchez College in Natchez, Mississippi. It makes 
us feel that our program is reaching the heart of 
the people. 

As gratifying as it is to see enlarged interest in 
the celebration of Negro History Week, we can- 
not feel satisfied until communities follow up their 
interest in the cause with the financial support that 
is necessary to sustain the program. We in Wash- 
ington pledge to produce our share of this financial 
support. In this report we will tell something of 
our local efforts to gain financial support, in the 
hope that we might help other workers in other 
communities. 


CoopERATIVE EFFORT 


We have tried to sell the whole Washington 
community the idea that the Association for the 
Study of /Negro Life and History can supply the 
best philosophy of life and the best criteria for 
the evaluation of the various strategies to be em- 
ployed by Negroes. Our initial approach was 
through the Federation of Civic Associations, 
which has a city-wide membership. We preached 
the idea of better citizens for a better community. 
The improvement of Negroes involved considera- 
tion of public support for community organiza- 
tions working to upgrade the Negro. 

The Federation sponsored a weekly radio pro- 
gram which featured the activities of organizations 
engaged in social service work to administer to the 
immediate needs of Negroes, and of organizations 
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WASHINGTON AREA PROGRESS REPORT 


working to raise the status of the Negro through 
social action. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History has a primary interest in Negro life. 
Negro life will be better when the conditions in 
the past of Negroes are understood more complete- 
ly. When present and future courses of action 
are based upon the true interpretation of condi- 
tions in the past, there will be no need to fear the 
direction that Negro leadership is taking. It is for 
this reason that no person interested in the progress 
of Negroes can deny the value of Negro History. 


Many Workers FoR ProGrEss 


It is difficult for most people to realize that it 
takes the concerted work of many different types 
of organizations to bring about the desired com- 
munity improvement and social progress. People 
in the Church point to the School as falling down 
on the job. The School complains that the Home 
and varied social service agencies of the community 
dump their most difficult problems on teachers 
already overburdened with too many students. 
And so the finger points from one organization to 


another. 
There is a type of person in each chmmunity 


who has one pet activity. To him, it seems that 
the other activities and organizations are wasting 
time and money. He deplores the sad state of 
community affairs, but he does nothing to help 
support other organizations whose combined efforts 
are needed to bring about desired improvement: 
This is the type of person who must be converted 
into a supporter of many worthwhile causes. It 
is not to be expected that he will give equal energy 
and financial support to all activities. He should 
continue his main support of his favorite organiza- 
tion, but he should give at least a little in the way 
of service and money to all worthwhile community 
services. It can be seen that many persons of this 
type, converted to the idea of broad support of 
community organizations, will insure success of the 
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